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THE DEVIL TAVERN. 


A SUPPER SCENE IN 
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re 
aN \ 


BETTR landlord , 
or a kinder-!| 
hearted man, 
than Simon 
Wadloe never | 
f4 .S) existed. His | 
\ ve was a roguish | 
eye, and a rea- 
dy and a witty | 
tongue. His} 
look was: 
Rosy and Reverend | 


though without a 
gown, | 







t 


; 


and Simon “ brewed good drink for gentlemen :’ 
he drank freely himself, was a judge of wines, | 
and even of “ viler liquors;” for, like Chaucer's | 
cook : 


Well could he know a draught of London Ale. | 


Aye,and a good glass of Bordeaux-wine with- | 
al; for Simon, from the Docks in Tower Street | 
to the Royal Cellars at Whitehall, was famous | 
for picking and choosing, and selling pure and | 
honestly. There was no “ allaying Thames” in , 
what Wadloe sold. He drove a good trade, and 
was known from Mile-end to Marylebone—from | 
Whitechapel to Whitehall, known, too, and re- | 
spected. 
The Devil Tavern was the favorite resort of 
VOLUME I.—NO. V. 


OLDEN TIMES. 





Ben Jonson, and all who desired to be sealed of 
the tribe of Ben. In its exterior it gave, like the 
majority of the then London houses, no great pro- 
mise of the comfort and good cheer within, though 
for the days when Jonson, reigned there, it was 
one of the better sort of street tenements. The 
doorway was neat even to a fault, and the small 
diamond-shaped panes in the windows clean even 
toanicety. The porchway was filled with rose- 
mary and flowers The sign that hung outsidé 
gave rise to many a hearty laugh, for it was at 
once humorous and local in its allusions. The 
Devil was seen, (and a good sized stage Devil in 
appearance he was,) having his nose, not tweak- 
ed, but pulled till, “* Lord how he roared again,” 
by the Saint to whom the parish church was 
dedicated. St. Dunstan was seen in a kind of 
saint-like exultation, and the whole sign was no 
common piece of pictorial workmanship. Above 
this humorous sign-board was the Sun, Phebus- 
Apollo, and the name of the landlord, to wit, 
Simon Wadloe. Underneath was seen, in raised 
gold letters: 
Welcome all who lead or follow, 
To the Oracle of Apollo. 

The flooring of Wadloe’s doorway was of red 
brick, covered with clean rushes. His own sanc- 
tum or bar was richly ornamented with all the 
materials for drink and drinking: forbye a fine 
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were in Latin, and twenty-four in number, all 
convivial and sententious. 

It was a fine day in June, and some time in the 
reign of the martyr Charles, that gs the cry de- 
scended to the bar of ‘‘ Score a pint of bastard in 
the Dolphin,” and W adloe’s wife was busy chalk- 


red-cheeked, ripe-lipped, well-shaped wife, and a 
comely daughter, some seventeen, the very image 
of them both. The variety of drinking-cups were 
in measure and fashion almost endless. Some of 
elm, some of box, some of maple, some of holly ; 
with mazers and broad mouthed dishes from a 


pottle to a pint, and from a pint to a gill, nog- 
gins, whiskins, piggins, crinzes, ale-bowls, was. 
sail-bowls, parcel-gilt goblets, court-dishes, tan- 
kards and cans; with cups made of horns of 


ing up the debt, a tall figure, somewhat up in 
years and apparently fatigued, was seen to enter 
within the bar of the Devil Tavern. His suit 





| was of black, neither in the fashion nor out of it; 


beasts, of cocoanuts and gourds, ostrich-eggs and | his make large and corpulent, with an ungracious 
shells of fish, shining like mother-of-pea]l. These | gait, but one that told of activity in former times. 
were above, while below were seen small-jacks| His eyes were large and lustrous, and his whole 
tipt with silver, the great black-jacks such as the, face great with thought, and, though scorbutic, 
Christ’s Hospital boys still use, and the court-| highly interesting. There was a perpetual play 
bombards, which, when the French first saw,,of humor and merriment upon his lips, and he 
‘they reported at their return into their country,| wore the air of no common, every-day character. 
that the Englishmen drank their commoner kind The drawers bowed becomingly as he entered, 
of liquors out of their own boots.” ‘and in taking his short cloak and sword from 

The rooms in W adloe’s house were not distin- | him, were interrupted by W adloe, who assisted 
guished as ours are now. Names which supplied | 12 such offices the more favored of his guests. 
the place of numbers. There was the Half-Moon, |“ Well,” said the stranger in black to the fair 
the Portcullis, the Pomegranate, the Three Tuns, | hostess at the bar, “the Duke looks well and 
the Cross Keys, the Vine, the Queen’s Head, the | hearty ; nothing seems to go wrong with Simon, 
Crown, the Dolphin and the Bell, one and all so nor with you, Mistress Margaret, nor my pretty 
styled from the figures on the arras with which | god-child there: I seldom come to see you now,— 





they were hung. 

But the chief room was “ The Apollo,” a hand- 
some, large and lofty room, with a gallery for 
music at the upper end. In this room was held 
the Apollo Club—a collection of choice spirits 
brought together by the directing genius of Jon- 
son. Over the door, in gold letters, and on a 
black ground, were the following verses: 


Welcome all who lead or follow, 
To the Oracle of Apollo. 
Here he speaks out of his pottle, 

Or the tripos, his tower-bottle : 

All his answers are divine, 

Truth itself doth flew in wine. 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 

Cries old Sim, the king of skinkers; 

He the half of life abuses, 

That sits watering with the Muses. 
Those dull girls no good can mean us; 
Wine it is the milk of Venus, 

And the poet’s horse accounted: 

Ply it and you all are mounted. 

’Tis the true Phebian liquor, 

Cheers the brains, makes wit the quicker ; 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases. 

And at once three senses pleases. 
Welcome all who lead or follow, 

To the Oracle of Apollo. 





Above the door was the bust of Ben, the founder. 

This room (for we defend the system of de- 
scribing old upholstery) was fitted all round with 
a panelling of oak, carved from the plain skirt- 
ing of the floor to the rich timbered ceiling above. 
Two rows of medallions in high relief ran all 
along the upper lines of the room—medallions 
such as Torrigiano would have carved and Wal- 
= purchased—such as we see at the Sun 

avern at Kelvedon, in Essex, to this day. The 
fire-place carried its proud height to the very 
rafters of the ceiling. Its open and capacious 
mouth was filled with flowers, a branch of the 
glossy and poetic bay-tree surmounting all. Tables 
of elegant workmanship, and chairs as varied in 
shape as the drinking-cups to be seen below at 
the bar, stood on a Kidderminter carpet, then a 
dear article and of rarity. The rules of the room, 
cut in marble, and of Ben Jonson’s ordaining, 
were let into a panel over the fire-place. They 


|I am not what I was, and it is a long way from 
| Westminster here; but I must move nearer you, 
for Simon’s house is rife with old doings. One 
| becomes younger in thought as he enters. But 
|have the guests come yet? Is Dick here? or 
have you seen Sir John?” These questions and 
others answered, the stranger was conducted up 
the stairs of the tavern, that seemed familiar 
enough to his feet. 

The stranger had not many minutes ascended 
the stairs, with all the satisfaction of one who 
looked upon the place as his own best home, be- 
fore a very different kind of guest was seen to 
enter the Devil Tavern. Youth, handsomeness, 
gayety, and intellect were on his countenance, his 
step was easy, clean, and graceful; his body, 
though slender, well-proportioned and upright; 
his hands, for one was uncovered, aristocratically 
small and white ; his legs manly, and his feet in 
| what the painters call in exact keeping with his 
figure. Nor had he allowed his person to want 
any of the recommendations which dress could 
lend it. The cultivated finish of the man was at 
once perceptible in the ease of his acknowledg- 
ments—the gayety of the man of pleasure in the 
way he smiled upon and spoke to the daughter of 
the host and hostess. He had thought it a sin to 
have passed beauty by without a smile of intel- 
ligent admiration. 

Our gay gallant had lingered in all likelihood 
at the bar of the tavern, had not the entry of two 
gentlemen at that moment put a stop to the flow- 
ing facility of his speech, and that grace and 
manner of compliment and remark which he un- 
derstood so well in all its moods and tenes and 
bearings. ‘‘ What, Sir Jobn,” said the more un- 
reserved of the two, who knew his man, “ still 
unchanged! still unchanged !"—* Ah! are you 
here?” he replied. ‘O yes, still unchanged. It 
were acrime to unnotice nature in her utmost 
loveliness. Mine is the homage which man pays, 
or ought to pay, to beauty, in whatever rank of 
life it is found—in the court or in the cottage— 





at a masque at Whitehall, or here at the bar of 
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the Devil Tavern.”—* I’gad, it is the old story, 
Suckling,” said his friend, ‘ here is the poet and 
the man of pleasure in one. Everything you 
enact or do is your own poetry put into action.” 

«* Ah!” said Suckling, laughingly, “* your Lord- 
ship knows the vein—it was once your own. 
But let us up to the Apollo, and to the Oracle 
there of our own erecting. I Jove the god that 
we have set there, and long to see our father after 
his late attack of the palsy, which never shook 
a nobler intellect than his.” 

** Never, never,” said the two, as they accom- 
panied the gay, the witty, and poetical Suckling 
to the room in the Apollo, where they found 
several guests assembled, they seemed, from their 
greetings, to know one another well. 

Here, surrounded by several friends, stood their | 
oracle, and poetic father: for the fine large figure | 
in black we have before attempted to describe, | 
was no less person than Ben Jonson, who, in ad- 
vancing to welcome his guests, was shaken most 
heartily by the hand by the three that had re- 
cently entered. ‘ My Lord, I am glad to see you | 
—the name of Falkland has ever been dear to} 
me; and you, Sir Henry, (for the friend was Sir | 
Henry Morison,) 


Two names of friendship, but one star, 


I wish you both most heartily welcome here : and 
you, Sir John, not less so. My son Randolph, 
who writes all like a man, is burning with desire 
to see you. My man, Dick Brome, is known to | 


you all, and Dick can need no recommendations.” | 
The several parties here accosted one another in | 
the most friendly and fraternal manner. 

But who is to relate the doings and sayings of | 
that evening—as well may we endeavor to revive | 
the merry meetings of the Mermaid, the subtle | 
flames of wit that were kindled there, or the| 
bright sayings that passed current on such occa- | 
sions. A painter may as well attempt to paint | 
the inimitable cestus of the Cyprian queen, or, 
supply by colors, and on canvas, the all rare and | 
unapproachable Falstaff. The table talk of a day 
at the Mermaid, with Jonson and Shakespeare, 
and Raleigh and Selden, had required a better 
Boswell, in his best Boswellian mood, to give the 
drama of the whole; a Gurney in short hand, to 
take the words; and another Hogarth to limn 
the characters as they rose, descended, rose, and 
again declined. 

The supper may, however, be described, for 
Ben has left an invitation to a friend that tells the 
dishes at the table with all the zest of a cook, 
and the power of a poet. ‘Ah! ah!” uttered 
Jonson, as he saw W adloe ushering in the drawers, 
and entering with the first dish—a good custom, 
and in full practice. ‘ But, Simon, are we all 
here? Oh! yes, it is all right.” ‘The table for 
the occasion was a round one, and eight sat down 
to a supper of the reign of Charles I. 

A beautiful and exquisitely sententious grace 
was delivered by Jonson, who, when he had rev- 
erently finished, said aloud to Sir Henry Morison 
on his left, ** This is not to be Acolastus’ wish : 

It is the fair acceptance, sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the cates 


However, I will answer for the Duke that the 
cates are good.” 








«To set your youthful palates in order,” he 


went on with saying, ‘ or I may say our palates 
—for I feel among so many friends quite young 
again—Simon has brought some olives and ca- 
pers, and a salad to usher the haunch of mutton, 
a very necessary piece of precaution for advanc- 
ing the appetites of his gayer g 2sts.” 

But not to tire the reader with too much de- 
scription, we shall only enumerate a few of the 
dishes that were served up. A couple of hens, 
short-legged ones, with lemon and wine sauce; 
a coney, a brace of pheasants, woodcocks, land-~ 
rails, godwits, anda dish of larks. A large pigeon 
pie was in the centreof the table. The cheese 
came last of all, with every fruit that an English 
autumn could then produce. 

The wines were of the choicest flavor and rari- 
ty. Canary first. the favorite drink of the fine 
old poet, with a variety of the French and Rhen- 
ish grape, drunk from glasses made in the W hite- 
friars Glass-house, in no humble imitation of the 
Venetian manner. 

The conversation, timorous and restrained at 
first in its flight, grew, as the evening advanced, 
and the wines mounted, to a more lofty and less 
guarded nature. Then it was that Suckling’s 
gayety attained its height, that Falkland shone 


| forth, that Brome joined in forcibly and well, that 


Randolph spoke like his father Jonson, and Jon- 
son like himself, in his best time and in all his 
moods. 

The cates, as they were called, removed, and 
the wines in the ascendant, Lord Falkland, in a 
clear, distinct, and fervent voice, proposed the 
health of Ben Jonson, in a cup, he said, of his 
own very elixir of wine, canary. He character- 
ised the genius of the man, enforced the obliga- 
tions he had laid English literature under, the 
delight he had afforded the stage, the good ex- 
ample that his works had in inciting others, and 
of the rank he would hold with posterity. Then, 
changing to the subject of the man himself, he 
touched shortly and tenderly upon the varied 
scenes of his life, the friendships he had formed, 
the men of genius he had brought around him, 
the reverence in which his name was held, and 
the immortality he had bestowed on others: con- 
cluding with a fervent wish, most fervently ex- 
pressed, for his better health—that though his 
life had been of sufficient duration for his fame, 
it could never be too long for his many friends 
and numberless well-wishers. 

««My Lord,” said Jonson, the tear lighting 
rather than overcasting his large and lustrous 
eyes— My Lord, my noble Lucius, I may  § 
and you, my friends, I thank you, one and all. 
My life has now been extended, if not somewhat 
beyond the average run of man, at Jeast beyond 
what many are allowed to reach, and I am grate- 
ful. I have outlived many friends, and laden as 
I am with sin, have been granted years, not of 
life, but disease: 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk,—doth make man better be, 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred years, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sear ; 
A lily of a day; 
Is fairer far, in May, 
Although it fall and die that night : 
It was the plant and flower of light. 


In small propertions we just beauties see: 
And in short measures, life may perfect be. 


And I would appeal for the truth of this to my- 
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self, and to my noble Lucius near me, one grown 
old to little good—the other young in years, but 
ripe, learned, and virtuous. But let me not breathe 
a breath of discontent against Heaven: I have 
seen two generations, and still desire to live to 
see more.” 

The tone and tenor of Falkland’s speech, with 
the subdued melancholy of Jonson’s acknowledg- 
ment, seemed for atime to dull and deaden the 

yety of the evening. Jonson saw this, and 
turned the discourse on Suckling. ‘‘ We’ve been 
talking, I think, my dear Suckling, a little out of 
our usual way: it was once out of mine, but 

ou’ve to thank Lord Falkland for it. 
ul for all he said.” 

“Nor are we less so, Father Ben,” replied 
Suckling; “‘ nor do I see, though the tone of your 
matter was a little out of place, that either of you 
broke through your Leges Convivales, or Code Ben 
Jonson. I think, my Lord, (addressing Lord Falk- 

. land,) we should fine our father, Ben, in a bowl 
of canary, for not having framed a rule prohibit- 
ing the Dr. Donne-like melancholy of his tavern- 
rejoinder.” 

“Oh! well,” said Jonson, ‘I consent, I con- 
sent—here, drawer, a bowl of the Duke’s best 
canary, in his best parcel-gilt bowl,—though if 
the rule was added, it would stand no chance of 
being broken in upon, were the world made up 
of men like our gay, clever, and light-hearted 
Suckling, who lives for pleasure and the Picca- 
dilly Bowling-green.” 

The drawer entering with the bowl, Jonson 
was heard reciting above breath the favorite little 
poem of his own composition : 

Swell me a bowl with lusty wine, 

That I may see the plump Lyzus swim, 

Above the brim: 

I'd drink as I would write, 

In flowing measure filled with flame and sprite. 
*‘ That,” added Jonson, for he rose at the last to 
be perfectly audible—* that I made one night at 
the Mermaid, when Will Shakespeare was there, 
and, let me see, Michael and a few others—” 

«JT love it the best of all your small poems,” 
said Randolph, ‘ even better than your request 
for eye and lip service from your lady-love.”— 
**T love it, too,as Randolph does,” said Suckling. 
** But what a night was that at the Mermaid. I 
would have taken twenty years upon my life, 
and a disease or two into the bargain, to have 
been but a listener there: I love Shakespeare, for 
if ever a man wrote from a full soul, and when 
his own fine thoughts impelled him, it was he. 
His very embroideries would turn to silver in the 
melting pot.” 

** He was a great man,” said Jonson, “ with all 
his faults. There was ever more in him to praise 
than pardon. i loved the man, and do honor to 
his memory on this side idolatry as much as any. 
For the time in which he appeared, and with his 
education, which was mean in the beginning, and 
little attended to in after life, I consider Shake- 
speare to have been the greatest genius the world 
ever saw. He wrote with such readiness that it 
became a fault with him The stream of inven- 
tion he had in abundance, a fine fancy, great per- 
ception of character, infinite humor, a command 
of language, and with wit at will. The com- 

monest stage story that scarce chirped, so callow 


Iam grate- 


genius, started into life, and what was at first 
worthless as a whole, became, at his call, stuff 
of another make. He is to be tried by no rules, 
for if so, you condemn him, and “he him an 
injustice. He is to be judged by what he at- 
tempted to perform,—to produce a plot for stage 
representation probable in its origin and in its 
consequences, strong and picturesque in its char- 
acters and situations, pert and lively in its dia- 
logues ;—all this he did, and he gained his end.” 

“Nay,” added Suckling, encouraged by the 
warmth of Jonson’s commendations, ‘‘I would 
add, that in two of his Roman plays, ‘ Coriolanus’ 
and ‘ Julius Cesar,’ he had outstripped all his 
better-educated contemporaries, and leousht old 
Rome before us, in her rites and ceremonies, in 
her men and in her manners, perfectly, plainly, 
and unmistakingly.”—“ Stay! stay!” said Ran- 
dolph, ** you forget, Sir John, our father’s ‘ Cati- 
line’ and ‘ Sejanus.’ ”»—* I had not overlooked 
them,” continued Suckling,—‘‘ they are great 
productions, and justify the designation he bears 
of ‘O rare Ben Jonson ; but—” 

“They are cold and dead-colored, our friend 
Suckling would say,” Jonson joined in with; 
“and I admit it; they are too classically correct, 
too servilely accurate to the times they touch 
upon, and want interest sufficient to link them to 
our own. Shakespeare, with all his want of art, 
with little more than North’s translation of Plu- 
tarch before him, did wonders. The stock and 
bulk of his classical acquirements could not color 
or even tinge the labors of his pen. Great as he 
is, he had been greater still with education and 
with care.” 

«* But,” said Morison, “ tell us, Father Ben, 
do we see Shakespeare properly in his printed 
plays.” —* Very imperfectly indeed—there is 
much in his book that Will never left us—much 
was foisted in by the players. ‘ Andronicus’ 
and ‘ Pericles’ are not his, but Greene’s.”—“‘ The 
King,” said Falkland, “has found the text so 
very corrupt, that he has called on Lowin and 
Taylor for perfect copies to be submitted to our 
father’s supervision, with a view to a more cor- 
rect publication of his plays.” 

«I shall be glad,” said Johson, “ to render this 
service to literature for Shakespeare's sake, for 
his Majesty’s, and my own. He it was that 
recommended me to the players to make additions 
to the old ‘ Jeronymo,’ by far the best play before 
Kit Marlowe and Will Shakespeare eame among 
us. When ‘ Every Man in his Humour’ was 
written, I did not want friends, nor did 1 lose 
those I had before. I was always envious, but 
mine was the envy of emulation.” 

“Oh! master, [ must ask of you,” said Dick 
Brome, “ to tell Sir John Suckling the cause of 
Shakespeare’s death !’—* Why, my dear friend 
Dick, his was a simple end, though a hasty one. 
In the year 1612, or thereabouts, he had retired 
to his native town, and the banks of his own 
sweet Avon, with a decent competency, the pro- 
duce of his labors for the stage, and of his shares 
in the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres. He had 
come to town after a two years’ absence, to set- 
tle something about the lease of a tenement in 
London. He looked well, and was fuller in the 
face than when he had left. His wit wasas free, 





was it when it cried, touched by his all-reviving 





as natural, and entertaining as ever,—if anything, 
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it had gained. A few of us had a social night; did not check or conceal the course of the bowl 
with him at Greenwich, talking over other days! and bottle. Stories, lewd in their nature, and in 
—the past, the present, and the future. There | their manner of telling, were told in thick suc- 
were of the party, Mike Drayton, Dick Burbage,| cession. Jonson had an inexhaustible stock, 
and his fellows, Hemings and Condell. We sat| which he told with a glee and a quiet humor 
late, drank freely, and foolishly enough came | never surpassed. Randolph told a few and of 
poetically home in the water-poet’s boat. The | the best about his fellow-collegians. Lord Falk- 
day had been very fine, summer-heat almost | land, of the Irish nation, his father’s stories be- 
throughout, but it turned chilly in the evening, | fore him; and Suckling, entertaining anecdotes 
and we had not taken our long cloaks with us. ‘of the ladies at court, seasoned ‘with scandal of 
We got well enough home, and dear Will Shake- | the most amusing kind. Laugh succeeded laugh, 
speare returned to Stratford the next day, com- | peal upon peal, merriment upon merriment. The 
plaining of a cold. A ride through a heavy rain | wine-cup rose and rose again, yet no one present 
upset him altogether; the cold gained upon him,| was more than dashed or sprinkled with what 
and in spite of the skill of his son-in-law, Hall,| they had taken—for hard drinking was a vice 
and the considerate care of his own Ann Hatha- | 





way, brave, open-hearted Will Shakespeare ceas- | 
ed to exist among us. The whole looks like a/| 
dream to me—and we are to be pitied who sur- 
vive him.” 

*T have his epitaph here, by a young fellow 
at Cambridge,” said Suckling; ‘as it smacks of 
the right vintage I shall read it.” 

‘Hold! hold!” said Ben; ‘* remember, Sir John, 
the Code Ben Jonson, No. 18—what does it say? 


‘Insipida Poemata nulla recitantor.” 


** T remember,” said Suckling, “ and in this in- 
stance am not afraid. But Father Ben must read 
them to his sons, for no one reads as well as Ben 
Jonson.” 

Suckling then handed over a paper of verses 
beginning : 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones— 

**Oh! these,” said Jonson, ‘‘are from a fine 
soul—these are young Milton’s. He will be heard 
of yet. His father, a scrivener in Bread Street, 
was a great frequenter of the Mermaid Tavern. 
Shakespeare was fond of the father, and often 
had this young Milton, when a child, upon his 
knee.” The verses were then read aloud—Lord 
Falkland affirming that the writer was evidently 
of Shakespeare’s nursing. 

At “a wee short hour ayont the twal,” the 
servants of Falkland, Suckling and Morison, en- 
tered the room of the Apollo, with their masters’ 
smoking-pipes. Old Wadloe carried Jonson’s, 
and the drawers those for Randolph and Dick 
Brome. 

«Bring us the pure weed here, Simon, 
Lord Falkland. 

«My Lord,” said Jonson, ‘Sim never drugs 
his tobacco; there is no coltsfoot in what he sup- 
plies his friends with. Old Dick Rundletson, at 
the Mermaid, never could get Sir Walter better 
than what Simon sells.” 

«My Lord,” said Simon, evidently nettled at 
the idea that there was a bad article of any de- 
scription in his house :—* My Lord, I served my | 
time with old Rundletson, and i speak it fearless- | 
ly out,—there was not a better judge of tobacco | 
from the Tower to Tyburn than Richard Rund- 
letson.” 

«And you may add,” said Randolph, “ that 
Sim is his true and well-deserving successor.” 

*«T like,” said Lord Falkland, “to throw a 
doubt on the genuineness of Simon’s stock; he 
gets quite warm in his own defence, and speaks 
with all the confidence of injured purity.” 





” said | 








The clouds of tobacco that filled the Apollo 


then in its full vigor of perfection. 

The pointed wit, the lively anecdote, and the 
naked allusion, have not been allowed to reach 
our time. Of that night there is nothing left but 
the memory. We take the excellence of the 
jests and jokes upon hearsay, as we do the fame 
of the Grecian painters. 

It is said that Jonson, toward that witching 
hour of time,— 

— When day and night 
Are standing in each other’s light, — 
seemed rapt in his own meditations. Snatches of 
verses were heard indistinctly from his lips; 
some, however, clearer than others. This was 
heard fully and fairly: 
O! if my temples were distained with wine, 
And girt in girlonds of wild yvie twine, 
How I could rear the muse on stately stage, 


And teach her tread aloft in buskin fine, 
With quaint Bellona in her equipage. 


« That might have been,” he added; “ but I am 
old now, and my sons have succeeded me, and 
well and worthily too. There’s Randolph, who 
writes all likea man, making his Acolastus speak 
better than my Sir Epicure Mammon. My noble 
Lucius has the divine god within his veins; and 
Sir John there has the music to himself in her 
gayest moods,—while Dick, professing my old 
arts, has gained no more than he most richly 
merits. But I see my noble Lucius is for off,— 
that Suckling is asleep, and the real Apollo is 
once more within his own oracle.” 

Daylight was the linkboy home to the whole 
party; Ben Jonson excepted, who slept till twelve 
next day in the Dolphin, when he rose refreshed, 
with his favorite dish before him of a cold tur- 
key-pie and a draught of malmsey. 


AAPRSSPSALPPALA 


THE ANGEL OF RECONCILIA- 
TION. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, FROM THE 


FRENCH OF ALEX. DUMAS. 
Ir, in visiting Florence, you were to pass before 
a small church called the church of Santa Maria 
Sopr Arno, and situated on the via dei Bardi, 
you would undoubtedly remark a shield placed 
between two books and representing the coat of 
arms of the Florentine people, accompanied by 
this enigmatic devise “ Fuccie mi fect”.—lf you 
were to ask who had built that church and the 
meaning of the motto, the answer would be that 
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the church was built by Hippolyte de Buondel- 
monte, and to explain the meaning of the motto 
the following legend would be related to you. 
In 1225, that is, when the first enmity between 
the Guelphs and Florentines reigned in all its 
fury, there existed in Florence two families who 
had vowed eternal hatred to each other. They 
were the Buondelmonte and the Bardi. But in 
midst of those family feuds which separate the 
fathers, some secret love often springs up be- 
tween the children, like to the dove of the ark, 
bringing the olive branch. 

Hippolyte and Dianora met one morning at the 
baptistery of St. John. The young man had been 
following this young girl, whose gait was im- 
eee with aristocratic elegance, from the yia 

ondelli; she entered the baptistery, he entered 
behind her; she raised her veil to take some 
holy water. Hippolyte saw her, their eyes met, 
and all was told. They read in each other’s eyes 
their mutual feelings, though they had time only 
to exchange but two words, their names. The 
day they met was the 13th of January, which at 
Florence is called the day of forgiveness. 

From that moment Hippolyte thought of noth- 
ing but seeing her whom he loved ; he incessantly 
passed beneath her windows ; wherever she went 
the young man could always be found ; his pa- 
tience was disheartened at nothing, he would 
wait hours to see her one moment; and often 
without any other reward than a sign, a glance, 
a word; for Dianora belonged to a family of 
severe morals, and was strictly watched. One 
day the duenna of Dianora perceived what was 
going on between the two young people; she 
warned the father of the young girl, and Dianora 
was ordered not to leave the house. Then to 
hopes and gilded dreams succeeded true grief. 
For sometime, however, Hippolyte was ignorant 
of this misfortune; he thought that some mo- 
mentary absence, some sudden indisposition had 
separated him from Dianora. He continued to 
walk under her windows, to go where he had the 
best chance of meeting her; but it was all use- 
less, he could not obtain a glimpse of her. 

Finally, one night, a hand passed through the 
blinds and a note fell at the feet of Hippolyte. 
He ran to a lamp which burned before an image 
of the Holy Virgin, and read what follows: 





** My father knows that we love each other. 
He has forbidden me ever to see you. Adieu, 
forever.” 

Hippolyte thought he was going to die; he re- | 
turned to the palace of the Bardi, hoping that the | 
window would open; he waited in vain ti!]| 
morning, and then departed. The five or six fol- 
lowing nights he passed, watching with the same 
anxiety, but was always disappointed in the same 
manner. Hippolyte daily grew more morose ; he 
barely answered the questions addressed him, and 
did not even speak to his mother. This torture 
soon became insupportable—his strength failed 
him, and he fell ill. The principal physicians of 
Florence were called to his assistance, but no one 
could divine the true cause of his suffering. To 
all the questions made to him, he answered by 
shaking his head and smiling sadly. The physi- 
cians only knew that he was under the influence 
of a burning fever, and that if its progress were 





not arrested, he would die. 


Hippolyte’s mother did not leave him; her eye 
was incessantly fixed upon him, she was forever 
begging him to reveal the cause of his illness. 
For with that instinct, possessed by woman, she 
plainly perceived that he was not only suffering 
physically but mentally. Hippolyte was silent, 
but the fever soon changed itself into delirium, 
the delirious spoke, and the afflicted mother soon 
learned everything—she knew that her son loved 
Dianora. 

Dismayed at this unexpected light, she left 
Hippolyte’s sick bed. The poor woman well 
knew that she could expect nothing from Diano- 
ra’s father. Knowing the implacable hatred 
which existed between the two families she did 
not even think of addressing herself to her hus- 
band, but immediately ran to the house of a 
friend of both parties. That friend was named 
Contessa dei Bardi, and lived at a country seat, 
situated half a mile from Florence, called the 
Villa Monticelli. She was the aunt of Dianora. 

Contessa readily understood everything; she 
promised the afflicted mother that Hippolyte and 
Dianora would see one another before long: she 
also wished to see friendship established between 
the two families. The mother of Hippolyte re- 
turned to the palace Buondelmonte. Her son 
was in the same pitiable state, stretched on his 
bed of sickness, his eyes closed by faintness and 
his mouth open by delirium. The hysician, 
leaning over him, shook his head as one who 
hadno more hope. The mother smiled, however, 
and when he had departed, bent over the bed of 
her son and embracing his forehead, bathed with 
a cold sweat, she said in alow tone: ‘ Hippo- 
lyte, you will soon see Dianora.” The young 
man opened his wild and feverish eyes ; he look- 
ed at his mother with the astonished gaze of a 
condemned man to whom pardon is announced as 
he is about to ascend the scaffold; then throwing 
his arms around her neck, **Oh! mother, moth- 
er,” he cried, ‘* take care of what you say.” 

“Tam telling you the truth; you love Diano- 
ra, do you not ?” 

“Oh, mother! if you but knew how I love 
her.” 

«You thought yourself forever separated from 
her, did you not?” 

* Alas! I am.” 

* And it is for that you wish to die.” 

Hippolyte suppressed a sob by pressing his 
mother to his heart. 

* Well, you will not die, for you will again 
see Dianora, and if she loves you, you must yet 
be happy.” ‘ 

Hippolyte had not the power to answer; he 
melted into tears. His heart so long oppressed 
with grief, seemed about to break with this sud- 
den contact of joy; then he had everything told 
him, and repeated over and over, drinking the 
hope poured out to him by his mother, as the 
withered flower inhales the evening breeze or as 
the parched earth sucks in the morning dew. 
Finally, he raised himself on his elbow, gazed at 
his mother, and, as if he could not believe in 
— happiness, he asked, ‘‘ But when will I see 

er? 

** As soon as you will be strong enough to go 
to the villa Monticelli.” 

“Oh, mother, I will go now without delay !” 
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and he attempted to arise, but it was too great an 
effort, and he fell back exhausted on his bed. 
The poor mother knelt down by his side and 
prayed so urgently that he took patience, and 
seemed to be more calm. The next day the phy- 
sician, who came with the fear of finding his pa- 
tient dying, found that the fever had left him. 
The worthy man did not know what to think of 
so sudden a change. 

_ The strength of Hippolyte returned but slowly 
in comparison with his anxiety. The next day, 
however, he left his bed, and was soon enabled 
to walk abroad. 

About this time a great festival was announced 
throughout the villa Monticelli; all the Bardi 
who were of the same family as the mistress of 
the house were invited, and, as it may well be 
imagined, for fear of some troublesome disturb- 
ance, no member of the Guelph family was to 
be present, and particularly no Buondelmonte, for 
they were the leaders of the Guelph faction. 
Dianora di Bardi had at first refused to go to this 
festival, for she was weak and unwell. B 
aunt Contessa insisted with such earnestn 
she consented. Dianora then decorat 
adorned herself as usual on such occasi 
even if a woman is suffering at heart, sh 
have happiness written on her brow. She then 

roceeded to the villa Monticelli. The festival was 

rilliant. All the great Florentine families were 
there. Dianora asked her aunt why she had so 
much insisted on her attendance. Contessa then 
beckoned to her to follow, and conducting her 
through a long hall, led her into a room adjoin- 
ing the chapel; then having told Dianora to wait 
till she returned, she left the room. There were 
two doors to thisapartment; the one leading into 
a small closet, t moto the chapel. A mo- 
ment after her her she heard aslight 
noise behind 
place whence 
opened and Hip red 

Her first sentiment was fear. She uttereda 
cry and wished to depart, but the door was lock- 
ed; then turning around she saw Hippolyte so 
pale, so suppliant, that she held out her hand to 
him. At the same instant the door of the chapel 
opened, and the chaplain entered to put away the 
keys of the church. The two lovers to whom 
this apparition was unexpected, saw in hima 
messenger sent to them by heaven, and they both 
fell at his feet. The man of God was not igno- 
rant of the hatred which alienated the two fami- 
lies from each other; he thought it was a door of 
reconciliation opened to the fathers by the hands 








door of the closet 


of their children, and when they asked him to| 


unite them, he had not the courage to refuse. 
As soon as he had accomplished their request he 
disappeared. 

Then they agreed to see each other three days 
after, just as night would be setting in, in pre- 
sence of Dianora’s and Hippolyte’s mother. 

The house occupied by Dianora was situated 
in one of the most lovely streets of Florence; 
her room faced the street, so that she was to let 
down a silken thread from her window. Hippo- 
lyte would tie a rope ladder to it, and Dianora 
drawing it to her, would fasten it to the window, 


and in this manner the husbaud would visit his 
wife. They had just agreed on these measures | 









ed her head to the| 


when Contessa returned. Hippolyte hearing 
footsteps approaching returned to his closet. 
anora threw herself into the arms of her aunt, 
whispered, “ Thank you, thank you,” and then 
returned to the ball room. The young Buondel- 
monte had been, on the day of the rendezvous, 
awaiting with the greatest impatience. In the 
morning, Hippolyte bought a rope ladder, which 
he gazed at and kissed all the rest of the day. 
When evening had arrived he waited for eight 
o’clock with as much patience as he could com- 
mand, for it was at a few minutes after eight that 
Dianora was to open her window. Hippolyte 
crossed the ponte Vecchio and penetrated into 
the via dei Bardi. The street was dark and 
| gloomy, not a living creature disturbed its soli- 
tude, and only the steps of Hippolyte, who scarce- 
ly touched the ground, were heard in the silence 
of the night; although he arrived under the win- 
dow before the appointed hour, Dianora had been 
already waiting a long time; he had no sooner 
reached the house than the thread was lowered, 
etraying, by its trembling, the agitation of the 
rson holding it. Hippolyte tied his ladder to 
Dianora fastened it to the window, and the 
er young man was just preparing to ascend it, 
hen a patrol seeing a man about to scale a win- 
dow cried out, “ gue vive.” Hippolyte tore down 
the ladder from the nail to which it had been 
attached, and fled toward the ponte Vecchio. 
Unhappily, half-way there, he met a second pa- 
trol that forced him to turn back; he then hid 
himself under an arch which made part of the 
palace Bardi, but taken between the two patrols 
simultaneously advancing to the place where he 
had disappeared, he was found and arrested. 

Florence was not then that Florence of the 
sixteenth century, which for one hundred years 
the Medicis had enervated by corruption. She 
was then ancient Florence, pure as Rome in the 
time of Lucretia and Cornelia. Instead of being 
set free as he would have been at the time of Lau- 
rent de Medicis, or the Duke Alexander, Hippo- 
lyte was brought before the podesta. There he 
was summoned to declare what he was doing in 
the street at so advanced an hour, and for what 
purpose he was provided with the rope ladder 
with which he was endeavoring to ascend a win- 
dow of the palace Bardi. Hippolyte answered 
that there was in that building a piece of the true 
cross given to the ancestors of that family by 
the emperor Charlemagne. Attributing to this 
holy talisman the advantages the Bardi had had 
‘over his family in several encounters, he had en- 
deavored to obtain so valuable a relic. 

«It is then to steal you wished to penetrate 
| into that dwelling ?” 

« Yes,” answered Hippolyte, bending his head 
in sign of double avowal. 

« But it is impossible!” said the podesta. 

«It is, however, true,” answered Buondel- 
monte. 

« But do you know to what you expose your- 
self by this avowal ?” 

« Yes,” said Hippolyte, “I know that at Flo- . 
rence theft is punished by death.” 

«« And you persist ?” 

I do.” , 

“ Take away the prisoner,” said the magistrate, 
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and the guards who had arrested Hippolyte, con- 
ducted him to prison. 

The arrest of the young nobleman was soon 
made known through the whole town, to the as- 
tonishment of all; no one could believe that this 
good and noble hearted youth could have wished 
to commit a disgraceful action ; but even the most 
incredulous were forced to lay aside all doubts 
when og ge fe de Buondelmonte repeated in 
presence of all what he had already said to the 
magistrates, that he had tried to enter the palace 
Bardi to steal a piece of thetrue cross. The de- 
sire of assuring victory for his family might 
serve as a plausible pretext, especially in those 
times of exalted hatred and profound belief. Be- 

sides this, instead of denying, he confessed it, 
and as all the questions of the judge brought the 
same answer, he was pronounced guilty and 
sentenced to death. 

Though everybody knew that such was the 
law, yet the sensation was profound. It had 
been hoped that he would have been acquitted, 
and the judges even hesitated an instant, but c 
sidering the reiterated avowals of the pris 
they could not do otherwise than condemn 
Had he been pardoned what could they do 
real robber who might have every crime impu 
to him? 

It was supposed that Hippolyte would make 
some avowal to the priest who was to prepare 
him for death, but he only said that he wasa 

reat sinner, and begged that they would pray 

or him. 

His mother had asked to see him. The poor 
woman in despair had always persisted in saying 
her son was not guilty, and that if she could see 
him she would find out the secret. But Hippo- 
lyte had distrusted her filial weakness, and he 
sent back answer that they would see each other 
in heaven. 

Hippolyte only asked one favor, it was that 
the death of robbers being disgraceful, he might 
have his head cut off instead of being hung. 
This request was granted. The eve of the day 
appointed for his execution he learned the fatal 
news. He thanked the man that came to an- 
nounce it to him, and seeing behind him a per- 
son partly dressed in red, he asked who he was; 
—s it was the executioner he took a gold 
chain from around his neck and gave it him 
thanking him that the sword was going to free 
him from disgrace. He then said his prayers and 
went to sleep. 

On awakening the next day, Hippolyte told 
the jailor to make one more request to the podes- 
ta; it wasthat in going to the place of execution 
he might pass before the house of the Bardi. 
The pretext he assigned for this was that he was 
anxious, before his death, to forgive his enemies, 
and be forgiven by them. His real motive was 
to see Dianora for the last time. The circum- 
stances under which this petition was made were 













ted was overflowing with people. The other 
parts of Florence were similar to a desert. 


The procession passed through the ponte Vec- 
chio, and so great was the crowd that the bridge 
was nearly shaken down ; thence it passed to 
the via dei Bardi. Guards walked in front to 
open a passage. Next came the executioner, his 
naked sword on his shoulder; then Hippolyte, 
entirely clothed in black, head and shoulders 
bare, walking without weakness but with humil- 
ity, with a slow but firm step turning around 
from time to time to address his confessor. Be- 
hind Hippolyte came the penitents carrying the 
bier on which they were to put the body of Hip- 
polyte. All the Bardis were assembled on their 
threshold to receive the pardon of Buondelmonte, 
and to grant him theirs. Dianora dressed in 
black, as a widow, stood between her father and 
mother. When the condemned approached, all 
the Bardis fell on their knees. Dianora alone re- 
mained standing pale and motionless as a statue. 
W hen he had arrived before the building, Buon- 
onte stopped, and with his soft and calm 
he repeated the pater noster from the be- 
g, to ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we 
e those who trespass against us.” The 
i answered ‘* Amen,” and arose. Buondel- 
monte then knelt in histurn; but at that moment 
Dianora left her father and mother, and approach- 
ing her husband knelt by his side. ‘ What is 
this my daughter,” exclaimed at the same time 
the father and mother of Dianora. ‘ Iam await- 
ing your forgiveness,” she answered. ‘* And for 
what have we to forgive you?” ‘For having 
taken a husband in the family of your enemies ; 
Buondelmonte is my husband. Yes,” she con- 
tinued, elevating her voice, “ yes, let all present 
hear it. Hippolyte h ed no other crime 












than that of which] lice. When he 
was found ascendin ow, he was ful- 
filling an engageme made. He was 


coming to the room o ,and I was await- 
ing my husband. Now if we are guilty, punish 
us together; if we are innocent, forgive us both.” 

The mystery was now solved. Hippolyte had 
chosen rather to impute to himself a shameful 
crime, than to compromise Dianora. ‘“ Forgive 
them,” shouted ten thousand voices; the crowd 
then rushed toward the young couple, dispersed 
the soldiers, drove away the executioner, broke 
the coffin to pieces; then taking Hippolyte and 
Dianora in their arms, carried them in triumph to 
the podesta, where they found the poor. woman 
suing for the life of her son. 


It is useless to say the sentence was repealed. 
The nobility having assembled, sent two mem- 
bers of the body to the Buondelmonte, and as 
many to the Bardi, begging them in the name of 
the republic to be reconciled with one another, 
and to consent to the happiness of the two young 
people as a token of their reconciliation. Not- 
withstanding the great enmity which existed be- 





of too serious a nature to be refused. He, there- 


fore, obtained permission to pass before the pa- 
lace of the Bardi. 

"Early in the morning the procession began its 

march ; the crowd was pressing forward in the 

streets through which the condemned was to 


a right to order. 
time, at least, the hatred which divided the two 
families, 
that Hippolyte de Buondelmonte built the Church 


tween the two houses, they could not refuse 
this to the republic who besought what she had 
Thus was extinguished for a 


It is in commemoration of this event 





pass. 


The place on which the scaffold was erec- 





of Santa Maria Sopr Arno. 


F. R. C, 
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MARGARETTE. 
BY S. SALADE. 
IF once you looked upon her face, 
You might not well refrain,x— 
Though prude decorum should forbid— 
To look and look again: 
You’d think once more you'd like to see, 
That eye so softly bine, 
And pleasant smile—that always makes 
You feel like smiling too. 
She’s one of those sweet gentle souls 
Sent down on earth to bless— 
To soothe our care—to comfort us, 
To make our troubles less. 
How much of joy—how much of love, 
How little of regret, 
There ’d be on earth if every one 
Was just like Margarette. 
She has so sweet—so glad a smile, 
A heart so kind and true: 
Oh! did you know her well as I, 
I know you'd love her too! 
I’ve locked you up, dear Margarette 
In memory’s deepest cell ; 
There with the rest my heart counts dear 
Shall you forever dwell. 


New York, October, 1845. 


LIZZY’S *«*BACK HAIR.” 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


OME what will, I’m de- 
termined o’ that; they 
shant’t touch Lizzy’s 
hair. The girl’s as 
good a right to bands 
as any lady in the par- 
ish ; and if she isn’t to 
0 to school without 
osing her back hair, 
she shall stop at home 
and learn nothing.” 

Such was the decla- 
rationof Barbara Dock 
delivered too with a 
tone and manner that 
proved that she had 
well weighed the con- 
sequences of her will, and was at any suffering 
prepared to maintain it. 

The Docks were about the poorest family of 
the pauper village of Nettlefield. Days came 
and went, and many a day they knew no better 
feeding than one half meal. In winter they shiv- 
ered at a fireless hearth—stern, hard-featured, in- 
exorable poverty was ever “ lord of their home and 
hospitality.” And yet pride—worldly pride took 
her seat in the miserable cottage; and surrounded 
by want and squalor in their foulest forms and 
most degrading spirit, had nevertheless her miser- 
able delights; her small whims and fantasies; 
wayward, as though she played the fine, fantastic 
lady in the finest drawing-room. _ It was this pride 
that with witch-like malice whispered to Mrs. 
Barbara Dock—‘‘ Come what will, preserve at 
any cost your daughter Lizzy’s back hair.” 

A few words will inform the reader in what 
manner Lizzy’s hair was perilled. 





The village of Nettlefield was about a mile and 
a half distant from a small, yet substantial country 
town, whose richer inhabitants had built a school 
for the children of the very poor. Now, it was 
one of the laws of the girls’ school—a law passed 
in a solemn parliament of rich and respectable 
matrons—-that the pauper pupils should be re- 
quired to forego the vanity of curls and bands. 
We know not whether these excellent women 
had ever read “ The Unloveliness of Love-locks” 
}and other pamphlets born in the good old Puritan 
times for the especial discomfiture and conver- 
sion of those who suffered their souls to be en- 
| dangered by the hair,—they, however, legislated 
/in the cropping spirit of such writers, and re- 
| quired of each pupil that not only should she es- 
|chew bands and front curls, but that her “ back 

hair” should be cut off in decent closeness to the 
| nape of the neck. It was not thought seemly 
that poverty should rejoice in flowing tresses. 
| There was danger in them. The lady-committee 
were doubtless right. There have been she Sam- 
sons, carrying worse than death in their wanton 
ringlets. 
| ow, Lizzy Dock was a rough-made looking 
wench of fourteen. Handsome she was not, save 
in the eyes of her mother. Indeed, throughout 
the neighborhood, Lizzy Dock was frequently 
{saluted with words that must have been a sharp 
| lesson to the conceit of female beauty; the swains 
| of Nettlefield would, in their own unsophisticated 
| Doric, tell her their private and public opinion of 
|her personal charms; nevertheless, Lizzy Dock 
|had not the weakness or the humility to believe 
ithem. If, too, Lizzy was proud of anything in 
'this world, it was of her hair. It was the color 
|of thistle-down, and by dint of constant = 
| she had got it to give indications of a backwar 
curl. Now, with these white locks did Lizzy as- 
tound the propriety of the girls’ school at ’ 
She knew not the mystery of the alphabet, and 
was sent, at fourteen years old, to become a 
scholar in the horn-book of charity. 

Lizzy returned to the cottage at dinner-time— 
to no dinner—and told her mother the fiat of the 
governess. Whereupon, Mrs. Barbara Dock de- 
| livered herself of the sentence which opens our 

story: “If she wasn’t to go to school without 
losing her back hair, she should stop at home, 
|and learn nothing.” 

Lizzy returned to school bearing this deter- 
mination, a little modified in its phraseology, to 
the governess. ‘Her mother couldn’t think that 
she should lose her hair.” Whereupon, Lizzy 
was sent home with a desire not to return to the 
school again unless properly shorn. And Lizzy 
returned not; but keeping her back hair, stayed 
at home. In an hour at most, the whole stor 
| was talked over at every hearth in Nettlefield. 

Everybody wondered at the pride and impudence 
of Mrs. Dock ; and not a few predicted a wretch- 
ed, sinful ending for Lizzy; yes—*It might 
easily be guessed what her back hair would bring 
her to.” 

The committee of ladies, informed of the - 
wardness of Mrs. Dock, declared one and all, 
that, amid all the serious doings of human life, 
this impertinence to the patronesses of the school 
was the gravest misdeed they had ever heard of. 
Some judgment must certainly fall upon the wo- 
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man for her pride and wickedness. However, 
human charity prevailed; for the lady patron- 
esses, determining that the woman Dock should 
not be left to perish in her perversity, resolved 
upon a benevolent pilgrimage to her habitation. 
It was at first arranged that the whole committee 
should present themselves before the forlorn wo- 
man: but, on second thoughts, the intention was 
abandoned, lest it might produce some serious 
shock on the nerves of the offender: whereupon, 
it was resolved that Mrs. Cuckfield, the Squire’s 
Lady—a gentle-woman renowned for dignity at 
freezing point—should alone read a terrible les- 
son to the stubborn Mrs. Dock. It was especially 
necessary that an example should be made of the 
woman; that she should be taught to feel the 
presumption of her doings; and who so capable 
of confounding her as the Squire’s Lady? Straight- 
way, Mrs. Cuckfield deposited herself in the phae- 
ton, and drove to Nettlefield. 

A sudden silence fell upon the village, as the 
phaeton rolled smoothly toward it. Women 
curtsied at every doorstep; the children left off 
playing and squabbling, and, with finger in mouth, 
looked bashfully at the Squire’s Lady’s carriage. 
The village curs seemed struck with shamefaced- 
ness ; for they ventured not the weakest bark at 
the horses’ heels, but slunk up in doorways, and, 
vith quivering noses and abashed countenances, 
sat silently upon their haunches, hardly ventur- 
ing a leer at the Squire’s Lady. 

The phaeton stopt at Mrs. Dock’s cottage. 
Whereupon, Mrs. Dock appeared at the door, 
attended by Lizzy—whose back hair by the way 
was in the most insolent condition of curl,—and 
dropt a dutiful curtsy to Mrs. Cuckfield; who, 
with lady-like wrath in her countenance, designed 
no recognition; but, with very rigid eye-lids, 
passed into the cottage. Ina moment, Mrs. Dock 
passed her apron over one of the two chairs, and 
presented it to the Squire’s Lady. Mrs. Cuck- 
field threw a glance upon the ragged rush bot- 
tom ; then, arranging her gown, sank upon the 
seat. No Lord Chief Justice ever took his place 
upon the bench with greater dignity: none ever 
looked more terrible toa culprit. As for Mrs. 
Dock, she instantly divined the cause of Mrs. 
Cuckfield’s visit; and, though a little flustered by 
the solemnity that she felt was about to begin, 
she nevertheless strung herself up for the con- 
test? and in a very few momen’» her face looked 
dogged and stony. Indeed, it may be truly said 
that she was armed to the teeth for the encounter. 

** You’ve had a prize in the lottery, eh, Mrs. 
Dock ?” said Mrs Cuckfield, with the cutting 
voice of an east wind. 

** Not at all, ma’am,” answered the woman. 
‘Prizes ma’am, don’t come to poor people, ma’- 
am.” 

“Not a prize! well I declare, I thought of 
course you were suddenly become very rich ? 
and you're as poor and destitute as ever?” asked 
the Squire’s Lady. 

*‘ If you please, ma‘am,” replied Mrs. Dock. 

** And I suppose, nothing particular in the cup- 
board ?’ said Mrs. Cuckfield. 

The poor woman made no verbal answer; but 
moving a pace or two, opened a corner cupboard 
door, and showed its empty shelves. There was 











truly nothing in it. ‘We havn’t tasted meat— 
not so much asa bit of bacon—these two months.” 

“I thought as much,” cried Mrs. Cuckfield, as 
though she was fast eoming on the guilt of the 
offender. ‘I thought as much.” 

“Wages is dreadful, now,” said Mrs. Dock, 
with asigh. ‘I don’t know what things will 
come to. Them asare poor had better be in their 
graves.” 

“‘ Perhaps, some of them,” answered the Squire’s 
Lady, with slight bitterness. 

“For my part, ma’am,” cried Mrs. Dock, “ I 
don’t care how soon.’ 

“ Why, you wicked creature! you ungrateful, 
wicked woman! Don’t you blush—ar’n’t you 
ashamed of yourself ?” cried the Squire’s Lady. 

““ What for, ma’am?? asked Mrs. Dock, with 
Arcadian ignorance. 

‘* You, who ought to know your place? You, 
poor destitute creatures, with nothing but your 
hard labor to live upon—you, with an empty cup- 
board; half-naked, and without one of the com- 
forts of life about you—you to dare to,—why, 
it’s flying in the face of Providence! Wretched 
woman ! don’t you expect the roof to fall—or 
the earth to open and swallow you up?” 

‘* What for, ma’am ?” again asked Mrs. Dock. 

“What for? Turn round your back, girl!” 
cried Mrs. Cuckfield to Lizzy, who instantly 
obeyed the order. ‘ There,” cried Mrs. Cuck- 
field, pointing her finger toward the felonious 
back hair—* Look at that and blush.” 

«< What for, ma’am ?” for the third time asked 
Mrs. Dock. 

Mrs. Cuckfield was about to storm; but she 
remembered the dignity of the Squire’s Lady, and 
with praiseworthy calmness—considering the ef- 
fort it cost her—asked, ‘“ Am I to understand, 
woman, that you will not permit your girl to sub- 
mit to the school crop? That, in a word, you 
insist upon her wearing bands, and keeping her 
back hair ?” 

** Poor people have a right to their hair, ma’- 
am,” said the stolid Mrs. Dock. 

“It is true, then ?” cried the Squire’s Lady. 

“Poor people have as gooda right to what 
they’re born with,” said Mrs. Dock, ‘as the 
rich. Quite as good a right.” 

«* Was there ever such assurance!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Cuckfield. 

“If God Almighty didn’t think so,” said Mrs. 
Dock, “ God Almighty wouldn’t make rich folks 
and poor folks all alike.” 

« Well, if ever!” ejaculated the Squire’s Lady. 

*‘ Lizzy’s as good a right to her back hair as 
the Queen of England,” cried Mrs. Dock. 

She had said enough. Human presumption 
had passed its limit, all wide as it is, and the 
Squire’s Lady, almost aghast at the cottager’s 
wife, made for the threshold. Then pity for hu- 
man infirmity made her suddenly pause She 
gathered herself up for one last remonstrance. 
“Mrs. Dock, you understand, that unless your 
girl conforms to the regulations of the school she 
cannot be received there. In which case, she 
will grow up, poor creature, ignorant as the pigs. 
For the last time, will you cut off her back hair ?” 

Mrs. Dock merely replied, ‘ Poor ar. ma’- 
am, have as good right to their back hair, ma’am, 
as the richest in the land ma’am.” 
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The Squire’s Lady passed from the cottage into 
her phaeton, and without another word drove off. 
_ .The school committee were more than aston- 
ished at the report of Mrs. Cuckfield. Their 
curlosity was piqued by the presumption of Mrs. 
Dock ; and one by one the ladies visited her, as, 
indeed, they would have visited the exhibition of 
some strange animal. To one and all, however, 
Mrs. Dock observed, that “Lizzy had as good 
right to her back hair as the Queen of England.” 

Lizzy did not go to school. She, however, 
kept her back hair, and with such adornment, 
grew up, in the prophetic words of Mrs. Cuck- 
field, ‘ignorant as the pigs.” 

Miserable vanity! thinks the reader, that in 
such condition sacrifices mental hopes to outward 
ornament! Alas, good Sir, ’tis very well to 
shake the head in sad reproof of pauper Lizzy 


Dock, and her foolish mother—but how many | 
itribe, his affluent capaciousness of body and 


are there, with all the world’s comforts about 

them, who, in some way or the other, do not sac- 

—— an inward excellence for some sort of * back 
air ?” 


WE heartily commend to the attention of our readers the 
fullowing capital article from the pen of our friend Clem- 
ents. It would take but a few such to establish the repu- 
tation of any writer. Appearing in * Hazlitt’s Table Talk,” 
or ‘ Hood’s Own,” it would keep its position as well as the 
most graceful of its companions 


FISHES. 


BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 


Ir we were obliged to assume any other shape in 
animated nature than what we are, we should 
of all things prefer to be a fish; not because they 
get on so swimmingly, but that we might escape 
that most odious phrase, used so much by Eng- 
lishmen, of being “ beastly.” In choosing or 
class or species, we own, there would be some 
trouble, not being familiar with their ‘* household 
gods;” and to be a Hydragos, a Sea Horse, a Sea 
Serpent, (off Nantucket, of course,) or a Levia- 
than, to run a race with Shakspere’s Puck, we 
are not Jonah enough to determine. Poets have 
sung of their desire to be butterflies, and ours to 
be a fish is quite as reasonable, and as near we 
imagine, the bounds of its fulfilment. Fancy 
being “so very like a whale” as to keep “spout- 
ing,” no matter how hard it rained, and so closely 
resembling a “sucker,” as to keep drinking, 
whether thirsty or otherwise. And then what 
lives they lead; up all night, with no watchman 
to stick their hooks in their gills, and never have 
any “fish stories” in the morning papers. To be 
an Eel we should consent by no manner of means; 
they are always slippery fellows, and take too 
much spear-mint; besides, they live in mud, and 
in that particular the inhabitants of our large 
cities sufficiently resemble them already. <A 
shark is too much of a cannibal for our liking, 
and there are ‘“‘ land sharks” whose society we 
can occasionally enjoy if the fancy take us. 

We are from a child fond of learning, and that 
may in a measure account for the singularity of 
our taste in preferring to be a fish, which are sel- 
dom out of * schools.” 








In the event of our wish being gratified, what 
a rare chance would be attained for seeing a real 
Mermaid; none of your “ Fudges,” but a real 
bona fide sea nymph, such as 
** Set on rocks and muse o’er flood and fell,” 


while combing their long green hair; but we 
pledge ourselves before hand, never to interrupt 
the peace of their families, no matter how coquet- 
tish their manners. 

There are shell fish, too, in whose society we 
might occasionally mingle :—Their domestic re- 
lations are sometimes cited as models for families, 
and the proverb of being ‘‘ as happy as a clam,” 
is familiar to every one. Oysters are too prone 
to get in a “ stew,” and lobsters never appear in 
livery till after a warm bath, which never agreed 
with us, so our preference for clams is perfectly 
apparent. The Turbot is the alderman of his 


dainty habits, evidently fit him for the “ united 
support of his constituents;” think of his elec- 
tion dinner and the cards of invitation Mr. and 
Mrs. Turbot’s compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Had- 
dock, and request the pleasure, etc. Then the 
toasts, speeches, and fin-funny stories, all ended 
by Haddock’s swimming home with his wife at 
a late hour, and a curtain lecture from Mrs. Tur- 
bot. 

It is related of a celebrated cuisiner of some 
French monarch, that on the occasion of a grand 
court festival, a dish of fish—an especial bonne 
bouche with the king, was spoilt in cooking, 
which the artiste took so much at heart, that he 
went to bed and died a martyr to the cause of fish. 
W hat devotedness ! 

“Think of them, eat of them, then if you can.” 


How vividly the spirit of old times comes back 
upon us. when we recal the reminiscences of our 
fishing days; with a hoop-pole for a rod, anda 
crooked pin with a large head for a hook, we 
sallied forth. How cautiously we peeped over 
the bank, and watched with intense anxiety 
for a sight of the monster minnows that were to 
give us a bite. Good gracious! what a twitch 
we gave when he nibbled. The hoop-pole broke 
short in the middle, and while one half went 
floating down the current, fish-line and all, we 
went sprawling on our back, flourishing our legs 
in the air, with the other. With manhood came 
a more rational mode of “enlisting in the dine” 
and there are places to which we now repair, 
that have become pictures in the cabinet of our 
brain. Like some Jone wanderer from a world 
we strolled to “chose our ground and take our 
rest,” and it was prompted by a desire to be alone 
with nature in her sternest and serenest moods ; 
that fishing afforded an excuse for its accomplish- 
ment. One of our favorite places is a mountain, 
whose summit “holds sparkling up” a silver 
lake, set ina frame work of summer’s green and 
autumn’s gold, the brightest mirror in which the 
skies above ever reflected the changes of its 
smiles or frowns. A birch canoesupplied by an 
Indian woman, drifts upon its bosom, the willing 
companion of the winds, which floating by, just 
dimple its chrystal surface and go wailing down 
the sunless gorge in many a mournful strain re- 
peating, the last low dirges of the dying year. 
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In vain for us, have the leaves this season, put 
on their velvet softness. In vain the skies been 
bright and blue. Our old friend, the swallow, 
which we have watched for hours together, has 
say his rapid wing there unmolested, and 
while his shadow crept along thy bosom like a 
living thing, he has dropped down as if to kiss 
it in the flood, and then away again into the bo- 
som of the sky; but he has had his rollicing all 
alone to himself; this year, we have sown our 
seeds of thought and care in other places; when 
will the harvest come? Amid such scenes as 
these the soul has often drank from the selectest 
fountains of peace, and the heart been taught 
other lessons than those, which prompt us to de- 
stroy life in any shape or form,—there the silvery 
perch and timid trout wasted all their wariness; 
our “ tackle” never profaned their pure and pla- 
cid world. 
“Taught by that power that pities me 
Ilearn to pity them.” 

Sir Humphrey Davy’s “ Salmonia” is a charm- 
ing book undoubtedly, and Isaac W alton’s “Ang- 
ling” a tasteful tribute, but notwithstanding these, 
“bobbing for eels” or any other such game of 
luck and chance, are extremely liable to convince 
us that we have been the victims of misplaced 
confidence, as well as make us the exponents 
of Dr. Johnson’s witty definition of the angler, 
which was, “A rod, with a fool at one end and 
a worm at the other.” 

Among the illustrations of our subject, a fact 
in our early reading may be recited. In the spel- 
ling book of Noah Webster, it was formerly sta- 
ted that the whale was the ‘“ King of Fish ;” the 
inference then that whalemen are “ King Fish- 
ers” is by no means unnatural. 

There are many mysteries buried in thy 

“Sounding halls thou lord of ocean,” 


worth a fish’s curiosity to unravel. Could one 
of the finny dwellers in its watery home speak 
*‘with miraculous organ” of the fate of the 
** President,” how should we bless thy utterance ! 
How many hearts would thrill to know the 
worst? If these and many more, sucked down 
thy mighty maw, amidst roaring winds fanned 
for destruction from the gentlest breeze which 
ever woo'd from out thy hollow caves; that 
howling spirit set up in strife with waves, over 
whose hissing tops despair’s long shriek is rung 
in the ear of death and silenced by the Almighty’s 
judgment. Of others, too, whose history is for- 
ever locked in thy azure world, they have wit- 
nessed. He who felt the “blessed breath of 
home” on his lips, (home which he never saw 
again,) and with swelling heart strained his 
weary eyes for the first sight of land; has gone 
down a ghostly dweller in thy sunless realm. 
Erect and tall, with eyes turned up toward the 
sky, the form life could not bury, thy parted 
waters has given up again, to teach man his 
feebleness and death its might. Wherever roll 
thy restless waves, plunging in Norland seas, 
‘drifting in the bright azores,” sweeping round 
southern isles, or climbing the giant remnants of 
a Runic world; still the same vast emblem of 
the human heart, in whose swift currents glide, 
storms which shake the universe. ‘‘ Boundless, 
endless and sublime,” the upper deep lights with 





its mysterious fires thy world at night, and both 
are mirrors of each other’s face. When the 
world was drowned, the sky let down its flood 
to swell thy wrath, and both became the workers 
of God’s awful vengeance. As one ceased, the 
other fled back and a pure and perfect world 


In the smile of God awoke.” 


eee 


THE BATTLE OF TRENTON. 
BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


’T was on a bleak December night, 

Nor moon nor stars gave forth their light, 

Dark Winter ruled with sullen might, 
And fettered was the wave; 

Amid that night-storm’s dismal wail 

A band of patriots cross’d the vale, 

All weary, wasted, worn and pale, 
Discotmforted—but brave ! 


They came—a true, determined band, 
To die—or free their native land 
From tyranny’s proud iron hand— 
A hero led thein on; 
Where the freeman’s banners spread, 
Where their watch-fires glimmered red, 
Where the waste of snows were spread, 
Stood our Washington ! 


Soon his eagle eye beheld 
Despair his soldier's hearts had quell’d, 
Manly tears were scarce repell’d 
In the warrior’s zeal ; 
But soon the hero’s ardor came 
To his patriot soul of flame, 
Such as tyrapts failed to tame 
With their chains and steel. 


“ Soldiers, yonder stand the foe, 
See their watch-fires ruddy glow, 
Liberty demands each blow— 

Ere shall set her sun! 
Freemen—here the strife must be, 
And to-morrow’s light shall see 
Columbia lost—or nobly free, 

Ye fight for Washington !” 


As darts the lightning from the cloud, 

(When the tempest’s voice is loud,) 

So thro’ the hearts of freemen proud 
Went that soul-stirring name! 

The morning sun rose deeply red 

O’er Jersey’s shore where, dimly spread, 

Each blue hill rear’d its rugged head, 
Basking in living flame. 


There beat the drums as steel-gleams broke 
Far flashing thro’ the sheeted smoke, 
Then fell the goary sabre’s stroke, 
Yet firm each patriot stood! 
Where inch by inch—and foot to foot, 
The reeking bayonet did dispute 
That soil which tyrants dare pollute 
With hostile footsteps rude. 


When for freedom flows our blood, 
Every life-drop is a flood 
Rolling in the might of God, 
Like a torrent on. 
’Tis done—and Trenton’s snows are red 
With noble blood for freedom shed, 
But victory blest with fame the dead 
Who died for Washington. 


Troy, October, 1845. 
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ELLEN BOOTH. 


oru early and late, be- 
fore the first gay glim- 
mering of daylight in 
the east, and long after 
the hush of evening had 
fallen on the village and 
its busy inmates, we 
3 could perceive a ray of 
light gleaming from the 
window of the cottage 
opposite our own, and 
) sometimes hear—when 

2 all was still without— 
a woman’s voice sing- 
ing a low and melan- 
choly strain of song. 
' It brought to mind poor 
Maddalene aud her pa- 
thetic murmur. 


* Chi rende alla meschina 
La sua felicita ?” 





and, like the poet prisoner, we learnt to take an 
interest in the singer, simply because her song 
was sad. 

This was three winters since: nor could we 
then divine what urgent cause induced the in- 
mates of that cottage (a widow and her daughter 
—Spring-time and Autumn met together,) to keep 
such long, protracted vigils—what sorrow or ca- 
lamity provoked that melancholy strain of song. 
In the general aspect of their dwelling, and in 
their own mien and carriage, there were evident 
traces of gentility—straitened and limited, per- 
haps, yet still unquestionable gentility. That the 
younger had been tenderly and delicately reared, 
we could not doubt; as little could we doubt the 
gentle birth and nurture of the elder. Both were 
alike ; with such agreement as may subsist be- 
tween a bud and blossom. Time had softened, 
but not effaced, the beauty of the mother; the 
daughter was in the brilliant flush of youth— 
just verging into womanhood. 

We observed that many ladies called upon 
them ; but that to each, at parting, the younger 
lady evinced a striking submissiveness of manner 
we could not reconcile with our preconceived 
notions of the respect due—were it only froma 
sentiment of delicacy—to two unfriended females, 
who had evidently “fallen on evil days.” In 
course of time we came to know them, and al- 
most insensibly, and by degrees, as *twere, be- 
came familiarized with the leading incidents of 
their past, and the arduous struggles of their pre- 
sent life. 

In her early youth—such was the tenor of the 
widow’s history—she had been married to a gay 
and polished spendthrift, who first dissipated her 
dowry, then neglected, and finally deserted her. 
A career of profligacy was appropriately termi- 
nated by a violent death, and the corpse of the 
suicide found its last resting-place within the 
limits of the Pére la Chaise, at Paris. A scanty 

ittance, all that her affection for her worthless 
usband, and her forgetfulness of self, had origi- 
nally led her to reserve for her exclusive use, 
was now the widow’s sole dependence; and to 
render it sufficient for their maintenance, the 





mittingly, and bear with all the coldness, the vain 
caprice, the studied insolence, of proud, fastidious 
patronesses. It would have humbled or broken 
a higher spirit than Ellen Booth’s, thus to wear 
out her youth, and waste her energies in thank- 
less toil, submitting with a show of placid meek- 
ness, and often with a heavy heart, God wot !—to 
the undeserved rebukes, the captious questions 
and thoughtless petulance of the ignorantly arro- 
gant. Yet the poor sempstress yielded to her 
untoward lot tthe patient resignation that would 
have done honor to a far stronger mind and to an 
infinitely stouter heart. A smile from the mother 
she so affectionately revered—a few kind words 
of encouragement—a recurrence to some cheering 
passages from a favorite author—a “ little talk 
of better days”—trifles, truly, yet all-sufficient 
were they, in many a gloomy hour, to dissipate 
the melancholy engendered in the mind of Ellen 
by continuous application to her needle, and by 
the relaxation of the nervous system consequent 
upon a deprivation of her wonted exercise. 

Thus weeks and months wore on, until the 
autumn of 1841, and then 


“A change came o’er the spirit of her dream.” 


She was no longer a melancholy, dreaming, list- 
less girl. The touching Scotch ballads we had 
so often heard her sing with a pathos that moved 
one almost to tears, we heard no more. The 
merry chansons of Beranger, or the lively melo- 
dies of Italian lyrists, supplanted our ancient 
favorites. Instead of Pascal's “* Pensées,” we 
found a volume of Petrarch in the window, while 
Lalla Rookh usurped the place of * Le Mie Prig- 
ton” on her little work-table. There was a 
heightened flush upon her cheek, a brighter 
sparkle in her tell-tale eyes, a bounding lightness 
in her step, anda jocund music in her laugh, that 
did your very heart good to listen to it. Nell 
was in love! The fact was palpable—the evi- 
dence irresistibly conclusive, and the symptoms 
abundantly demonstrative of the nature of the 
malady. 

Thereafter, we visited the cottage at more un- 
frequent intervals, until one sunny day, last April 
twelvemonth, startled to hear some verses of one 
of the old, half-forgotten, melancholy songs, we 
entered the little sitting-room to seek solution of 
the mystery, and found poor Nell so marvellously 
transformed, that she, who had but lately seemed 
fit model for a sculptor’s Hebe, did now appear a 
very Niobe. There was an “ unquiet drooping 
of the eye,” a pallor of the cheek, and compre: - 
sion of the lips, and a checked, imperfect respira- 
tion, that indicated all was not well, and that 
something had occurred to disenchant the gay 
mercurial Ellen, and uncreate the ideal world in 
which he had so recently abided. 


On the preceding evening, Nell and her lover 
had been castle-building,—weaving gay fancies 
and pleasant visions of the future, mad the light- 
hearted girl had dwelt with sanguine earnestness 
upon the happiness she should enjoy when her 
dear mother would be his, and when they should 
gather round one hearth and dwell beneath one 
roof—an affectionate and united family. But the 
mention of the mother’s name seemed irksome to 
the lover, and listened to with somewhat of indif- 





daughter was compelled to ply her needle unre- 





ference. He hesitated, demurred, and vaguely 
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intimated, rather than openly expressed, aversion 
to the triple union which Nell conceived essential 
to her happiness. She saw the fairy fabric which 
her buoyant hopes had raised, crumbling to dust 
with magical rapidity, but would not interpose an 
effort to avert its fall. She could not—thus did 
she reason—so lightly forget the heavy debt of 
love and gratitude she owed her mother. She 
could not leave the only parent she had ever 
known, to wage a most unequal conflict with 
narrow means, and—it might be, perhaps in latter 
days—with infirmities of ailing health—compan- 
ionless. Her spirit rebelled at the idea; and, 
though it cost her many a pang, her lover was 
dismissed, and peremptorily forbidden all further 
access to the cottage. Even the unoffending 
“Petrarch” suffered banishment, and *“ Lalla 
Rookh” was thenceforth flung aside. It must 
have been a hard struggle; yet Nell bore up 
against it wonderfully well, and firmly and in- 
flexibly adhered to her resolve. 

So passed the summer and the autumn, serenely, 
if not cheerfully ; and we, over whose mind the 
ballads of Burns and the exquisite melodies of 
Moore have ever exercised that witchery so pe- 
culiarly their own, were once gratified by hear- 
ing them sung and resung, fully to our heart’s 
content. 

In September last, the living of * * * devolved 
upon a new incumbent, and a handsome bachelor 
to boot, who (as handsome bachelors are some- 
how very apt to do,) soon won golden opinions 
from both rich and poor. Among the earliest of 
the intimacies he formed, was one between our 
neighbors and himself, and really it has thriven 
and ripened with astonishing celerity. Weknow 
that Holy Writ enjoins the ministers of religion 
to visit *‘ the widow and the fatherless ;” still, we 
do not think the text requires such visitations 
should be diurnal, natheless we observe a daily 
regularity in the appearance of our vicar at the 
cottage opposite. ‘ There must be something in 
it,’—the whole village conspires in saying so, 
nor would we, for the world, dispute the truth of 
its collective dictum. ‘ There must be something 
in it’—every gossip is positively and not-to-be- 
contradicted-ly certain of it, and so we take it 
for granted y fee actually 7s. Besides, there is 
the old sparkle in the eyes of Ellen Booth, the 
old “ celestial, rosy red, love’s proper hue,” upon 
her cheek, the old merry music in her laugh, and 
the old bounding freedom in her step. Then, 
too, we think we saw the exiled ‘* Petrarch” on 
her tabie some few days since; and can with 
— aver we have heard her gayly carol- 

ing: 
6 “«There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream.” 
Well, well, if Ellen Booth and her widowed 
mother do not change their residence from the 
cottage to the vicarage, before the coming autumn, 
we will renounce all pretensions to play the pro- 
phet at once and sempiternally. 


_<c<<V”_“_~“_"—_—Eeeeeeeerems 


A Goop wire (says Fuller) never crosseth her 
husband in the spring-tide of his anger, but stays 
till it be ebbing water. Surely men, contrary to 





GREIFENSTEIN CASTLE. 


GREIFENSTEIN was last ruined by the Swedes, in 
1645, and is one of the castles named as having 
been the prison of Richard Cour de Lion; nay, 
they even show an iron cage here, in which he 
is said to have been cooped. The ruins are said 
to be haunted by an old white woman, and a le- 
gion of 
* Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and grey,” 

who do her awful bidding. Thts tradition has 
probably arisen from the circumstance of its last 
inhabitant having been an ancient gentlewoman, 
the Lady Bountiful of the neighborhood, who 
devoted all her time to the cure of disorders, and 
was generally successful in the treatment of her 
numerous patients, that she was at length sus- 
pected of possessing supernatural power. At 
her death, therefore, instead of canonizing her, 
as in duty bound, the ungrateful peasantry have 
converted the old lady, who was certainly “a 
spirit of health,” into ‘a goblin damned;” and 
they are less excusable, as the castle is not in 
want of such an attraction, the terrain being al- 
ready occupied by as roniantic a spectre as ever 
revisited ‘‘the glimpses of the moon, making night 
hideous!” The legend, indeed, attached to those 
venerable walls, is one of the most interesting on 
the Danube. Thus it runs: as early as the 
eleventh century the lords of Greifenstein were 
famed and feared throughout Germany. One of 
the first knights who bore that name lost his lady 
soon after she had presented him with a daughter, 
who received the name of Etelina. The dying 
mother, painfully aware how little attention 
would be paid to the education of a female by a 
rude and reckless father, half knight, half free- 
booter, however fond he might be of his child, 
had recommended her infant with her last breath 
to the care of a kind and pious monk, the chap- 
lain of the castle, and under his affectionate 
guidance the pretty playful girl gradually ripened 
into the beautiful and accomplished woman. Sir 
Reinard Greifenstein, though stern, turbulent, 
and unlettered himself, was, nevertheless, sensi- 
ble to the charms and intelligence of his daugh- 
ter; and often has he parted her fair hair, and 
kissed her ivory forehead, before he mounted the 
bark that waited to bear him ‘o the hunt or to 
the battle, a feeling of which he was both proud 
and ashamed would moisten his eye, and subdue 
a voice naturally harsh and grating, into a tone 
almost of tenderness. On his return weary and 
sullen from a fruitless chase, or a baffled enter- 
prise, the song of Etelina could banish the frown 
from his brow, when even the wine-cup had been 
thrust untasted away, and the favorite hound 
beaten for a mistimed gambol. So fair a flower, 
even in the solitary castle of Greifenstein, was 
not likely to bloom unknown or unsought. The 
fame of Etelina’s beauty spread throughout the 
land. Many a nvble knight shouted her name as 
his bright sword flashed from its scabbard ; and 
many a gentle squire fought less for his gilt 
spurs than for the smile of Etelina. The min- 
strel who sang her praises had aye the richest 
largess ; and the little foot-page who could tell 
where she might be met with in the summer twi- 
light, clinging to the arm of the silver-haired 





iron, are worst to be wrought upon when they 
are hot. 


chaplain, might reckon on a link of his master’s 
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chain of gold for every word he uttered. But 
the powerful and the wealthy sighed at her feet 
in vain; she did not scorn them, for so harsh a 
feeling was unknown to the gentle Etelina. Nay, 
she even wept over the blighted hopes of some, 
whose fervent passion deserved a better fate ; but 
her heart was no longer her’s to give. She had 
fixed her affections on the poor but noble Rudolph, 
and the lovers awaited impatiently some turn of 
fortune which would enable them to proclaim 
their attachment without fear of the anger and 
eee of Sir Reinhard, who was considera- 
bly annoyed by Etelina’s rejection of many of 
the richest counts and barons of Germany. 
Business of importance summoned the old 
knight to the court of the Emperor His ab- 
sence, prolonged from month to month, afforded 
frequent opportunities of meeting to the jovers; 
and the venerable monk, on whom the entire 
charge of the castle and its inhabitants had de- 
volved at Sir Reinhard’s departure, was one eve- 
ning struck almost dumb with terror at the con- 
fession which circumstances at length extorted 
from the lips of Etelina! Recovered from the 
first shock, however, his affection for his darling 
pupil seemed only increased by the peril into 
which passion had plunged her. In the chapel 
of the castle he secretly bestowed the nuptial 
benediction upon the imprudent pair, and coun- 
*selled their immediate flight and concealment, till 
his prayers and tears should wring forgiveness 
and consent, from Sir Reinhard, who was now 
on his return home accompanied by a wealthy 
nobleman, on whom he had determined to bestow 
the hand of hisdaughter. Scarcely had Rudolph 
and Etelina reached the cavern in the neighbor- 
ing wilderness, selected for their retreat by the 
devoted old man, who had furnished them with 
provisions, a lamp and some oil, promising to 
supply them from time to time with the means of 
existence, as occasions should present themselves, 
when the rocks of the Danube rang with the 
well known blast of Sir Reinhard’s trumpet, and 
a broad banner lazily unfolding itself to the 
morning breeze, displayed to the sight of the 
wakefal warden the two red griffins rampant ina 
field vert, the blazon of the far-feared lords of 
Greifenstein. Ina few moments the old knight 
was galloping over the draw-bridge, followed by 
his intended son-in-law. ‘The clattter of their 
horses hoofs struck upon the heart of the con- 
scious chaplain, as though the animals themselves 
were trampling on his bosom ; but he summoned 
up his resolution, and, relying on his sacred cha- 
racter, met his master with a firm step and a calm 
eye in the hall of the castle; = a direct 
answer to the first enquiry for Etelina, he gradu- 
ally and cautiously informed Sir R. of her love, 
her marriage, and her flight. Astonishment fora 
short space held the old warrior spell-bound ; but 
when his gathered fury at last found vent, the 
wrath of the whirlwind was less terrible. He 
seized the poor old monk by the throat, and upon 
his firm refusal to reveal the retreat of the cul- 
rits, dashed him to the earth, had him bound 
and and foot, and flung into a pit beneath an 
iron grating in the floor of the dungeon or keep, 
of the castle Tearing, like an infuriated Pacha, 
‘* his very beard for ire,” he called down curses on 
Etelina and her husband, and prayed that, if ever 








he forgave them, a dreadful and sudden death 
might overtake him on the spot where he should 
revoke the malediction which he now uttered. 

Upwards of a year had elapsed, when one win- 
ter day the Knight of Greifenstein, pursuing the 
chase, lost his way in the maze of a wilderness 
on the banks of the Danube. A savage-looking 
being, half-clothed in skins, conducted him to a 
cavern, in which a woman similarly attired, was 
seated on the ground, with an infant of her knees, 
and greedily knawing the bones of a wolf. Sir 
Richard recognized in the squalid form before 
him, his once beautiful Etelina. Shocked to the 
soul at the sight of the misery to which his se- 
verity had reduced her, he silently motioned to 
the huntsmen, who came straggling in upon his 
track, to remove the wretched pair and their poor 
little offspring to the castle. Moved by the 
smiles of his innocent and unconscious grand- 
child, he clasped his repentant daughter to his 
bosom as she re-crossed the threshold, bore her 
up into the banquet hal!, and consigning her to 
the arms of the faithful Rudolph, hastened down 
again to release with his own hands the true- 
hearted monk, who still languished in captivity. 
In descending the steep staircase his foot slipped, 
and he was precipitated to the bottom: his fall 
was unseen, his cry was unheard, dying, he drag- 
ged himself afew pacesalong the pavement, and 
expired upon the spot where he had just em- 
braced and forgiven his daughter. Rudolph, 
now Lord of Greifenstein, restored the chaplain 
to liberty, and lived long and happily with Eteli- 
na; but the spirit of Sir Reinhard to this day 
wanders about his ancestral castle, and will con- 
tinue so to do till the stone whereon he expired 
shall be worn in twain. ‘Alas! poor ghost!” 
the very slight hollow which is at present per- 
ceivable in it, affords you little hope of its divi- 
sion by fair means, previously to the general 
*‘ crack of doom.” 


THE OPIUM-SELLER. 


Tue subject of our engraving in the present num- 
ber of the “Illustrated Magazine,” represents 
the interior of an ancient building at Monfaloot, 
desecrated by the vender of opium, who sells the 
deleterious drug to his varied and wretched cus- 
tomers. The sale takes place in the bazaar. 
The scene is one that has been frequently de- 
scribed under such circumstances. The sun 
streams through a small opening in the wall, 
lighting up the figures with exceeding but pain- 
ful, brilliancy: reflections act their parts, and, 
“bit by bit,” the whole is revealed, as figure after 
figure passes by, some in the richest dresses and 
superb stuffs, while others,—such as the pipe- 
cleaner, who walks about, proclaiming in a loud 
voice the nature of his vocation,—are clothed 
literally in rags. The scene is thus constantly 
changing; there is always something new to con- 
template, and, not unfrequently much that is dis- 
tressing and revolting. The pernicious drug is 
kept in small boxes, and, at times, no doubt, it is 
greatly adulterated; otherwise it would be im- 
possible for opium-eaters to consume the large 
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quantities*they take—and live. There are three 
sorts of the poppy cultivated to produce the 
drug; and much attention is paid to it in the 
neighborhood of Smyrna. The growers plant 
the ~~ white poppy, —— Orientale,) which 
just before coming into bloom, has an incision 
made in the lower part of the stem; the juice, 
which at first resembles milk, soon hardens, and 
is then collected. Of late years the world has 
heard much of the miseries consequent upon the 
use of this seductive poison, against which leg- 
islation seems to have labored almost in vain. 
The engraving is from an original painting by 
William Muller, whose name is already foremost 
among those of the most meritorious artists of 
his country, and has, indeed, already obtained 
high repute among the nations of the continent, 
was born in Bristol, in the year 1813. He is 
consequently, as far as years may indicate, but 
on the outset of his career; and the popularity 
to which his productions have even now attained 
—not more extensive than wisely earned and 
justly deserved—is to be considered but as an 
earnest of future fame. His father was curator 
of the Bristol Institution; his published works 
— the enlargement of his mind, and during 
is busy and useful life, no inhabitant of that 
wealthy city was more respected or regarded by 
an extensive circle of friends, who derived the 
safest and best instructions in science from the 
labors of his finely constituted mind. He was, 
we believe, a native of Germany. The studies 
of his son were thus early directed into a right 
channel; and to his eager zeal in pursuit of 
knowledge, not alone in art, but in science—bo- 
tany and natural history in particular—we may 
attribute much of the success he has already 
achieved ; a thirst for information, derived from 
first pursuits, having induced that passion for 
travel by which his “ sketch books” have been 
enriched beyond those of any living painter, and 
evidence of which is adduced by the various pic- 
tures he has, from time to time, exhibited. His 
studies have been continually made from Nature ; 
her creations have been his models, and his best 
‘* studio” has been her school; for although his 
rimary instructions were given by his admirable 
ellow-townsman, Mr. J. B. Pyne, he has “‘ ram- 
bled” in search of information through nearly 


LITERARY. 


flarper & Brothers have sent us the first number of their 
illustrated edition of the ‘‘ Wandering Jew.” It is beauti- 
fully printed on extra fine paper, and the embellishments are 
by some of the most celebrated artists of Paris, of which the 
number before us contains thirty-eight. The translation 
seems to be faultless—we believe far the best in the English 
language. The book must, from its elegance, command a 
very large sale. It will be completed in about eighteen num- 
bers. 

The same house has issued a neat octavo volume of 384 
pages, a “Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara, in the years 
1843-1845, to ascertain the fate of Colonel Stoddart and Cap- 
tain Conolly,” by the Rev. Joseph Wolff, D. D., LL.D. This 
is a remarkable work of a person who has traveled under the 
most forbidding difficulties and haza:dous enterprize. To 
Missionaries this book must prove invaluable as a text and 
guide, as the author’s mission was such as to place him in 
situations beyond the reach of the majority of travelers, 
where he has bought, with extreme peril and suffering, infor- 
mation that can be had through no other source. 

Their magnificent edition of the Bible has :eached the for- 
tieth number, which brings the text down to Second Macca- 
bees. A few numbers more will complete the most elegant 
edition of the sacred volume ever published. 

Taylor, 2 Astor House, has published an edition of Tupper’s 
“ Heart.” The popularity which this writer has recently ac- 
quired in this country, will ensure to the work a large sale. 
He has also issued a very neat edition of Knowles’s play of 
“The Wife.” 

“The New York Medical Intelligencer,” published by Tay- 
lor, is a neat quarto, edited by D. S. Meikleham, M. D., and 
issued every alternate Wednesday. It promises to be a work 
of ability. 

Paine & Burgess have issued as number five of the “‘ Me- 
dici Series of Italian Prose,” the Autobography of Alfieri, the 
great dramatic writer of Italy, and ‘the Regenerator of Eu- 
ropean Literature.” Thisis a work which we are sure every 
scholar will peruse with interest, as introducing him to, and 
making him familiar with, one of the most remarkable men 
of the time. ‘The work is translated by C. Edwards Lester, 
who has assumed an arduous, but enviable task, in trans- 
planting to American soil the purest and most classical works 
of Italian literature, and the publishers deserve “a commu- 
nity of thanks” for the enterprise they have shown in their 
endeavors to sustain our native authors. 

We have before us a very rare book from Messrs. Wiley & 
Putnam—“ Selections from the Works of Taylor, Latimer, 
Hall, Milton, Barrow, South, Brown, Fuller, and Bacon,” by 
Basil Montague, Esq. It is a book that we recommend to 
every thinking person, and is filled with some of the choicest 
gems of thought. 

From the same publisher “‘ The Twins and Heart,” by Mar- 
tin Farquhar Tupper. This last will no doubt have a very 














every country of Europe, and not a little both in 
Africa and Asia. His latest tour was in the re- 
cently discovered ancient world of art—Lycia, 
where he has been the companion of Mr. Fel- 
lowes, to whom we are indebted for a large ac- 
cession of artistic wealth. Few of the works 
of Muller have been published; in 1841, how- 
ever, he issued a volume entitled “ Picturesque 
Sketches of the Age of Francis the First,” by 
which he at once obtained an European reputa- 
tion. It sustains its high position as foremost 
among the more valuable publications of the age. 
It is no ordinary pleasure to write of an artist so 


—. entitled to respect—one from whose 
universally acknowledged merit there is nothing 
to deduct. 
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Moperation is the silken string running through 


rapid and large sale, as no European author has of late re- 
ceived so hearty and cordial a reception at the hands of the 
American public as Mr. Tupper. His style is pure and grace- 
ful, while all that he writes is imbued with the highest and 
best sentiments of morality. The works of such an author 
are an honor to genius. 


MonTHLY Parts,—At the conclusion of every fourth num- 
ber of the “Illustrated Magazine,” we shall put up a quanti- 
ty of Monthly Parts. Each part contains four steel engrav- 
ings, besides illustrations on wood, and sixty-four pages of 
choice reading from writers of acknowledged talent. This 
will be the cheapest and most elegant Monthly in the coun- 
try. We have already disposed of our whole edition to Wm. 
Taylor, 2 Astor House. Agents, therefore, will be supplied 
by him. 
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